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TO THE 



NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASIATIC SO- 
CIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

To you, my Lords and Gentlemen, I take the 
liberty of dedicating this small Tract, because I am 
desirous of correcting what appear to me to be the 
erroneous opinions which some of the individuals of 
your Society (as well as others of my countrymen) 
entertain respecting the religion of many millions of 
the inhabitants of the Oriental Countries, about the 
welfare of whom you meritoriously interest your- 
selves ; and, because a right understanding of their 
religion, by you, is of the first importance to their 
welfare. I do it without the knowledge or approba- 
tion of the Society, or of any of its Members, in 
order that they may not be implicated in my senti- 
ments. 

With the most sincere wishes for the welfare of 
the Society, and with great respect, 

I remain, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
GODFREY HIGGINS, 

M. ASIAT. SOC. 

Skellow Grange, near Doncaster, 

July , 1829. 
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ERRATUM. 

Page 80, line 18, for the “ Aleph,” read a Daleth, and for 
“ H. M. A.,” read H. M. D. 
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PREFACE. 



The object of the following Essay is to abate 
the mischievous spirit of intolerance which has hi- 
therto existed between the followers of Jesus and 
those of Mohamed, by shewing that the religions of 
both, however unfortunately changed by time, are 
the same in their original foundation and principle. 
If the author should succeed in the slightest degree 
in exciting or increasing a brotherly feeling towards 
the professors of the Mohamedan faith, so many 
millions of whom are our fellow-subjects, he will 
be amply rewarded. 



“ Mr. Crips, alighting from his horse, killed a 
serpent which was crossing the way ; carrying it 
to the ambassador, who was seated in his Arabah, 
he received a mild but pointed reproof against the 
wantonness of depriving an animal unnecessarily 
of life. ‘ Bey Zadeh, ’ said he, ‘ had that poor 
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VIII 



PREFACE. 



serpent done any thing to injure you ? Are you 
the happier because you have deprived it of life ? 
Do not carry with you a proof of your cruelty ; it 
may be unlucky : the same God who made you 
created also the serpent ; and surely there was 
room enough in this wilderness for both of you !’”* 

* Clarke’s Travels, Vol. IV. p. 644, 4to. 
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APOLOGY, &c. 



1 . Perhaps in no previous period had the empire of the 
Persians, or the oriental part of the Roman empire, been 
in a more deplorable or unhappy state than at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. In consequence of the weak- 
ness of the Byzantine despots, the whole frame of their 
government was in . a state of complete disorganization ; 
and in consequence of the most frightful abuses and cor- 
ruption of the priests, the Christian religion had fallen 
into a state of degradation scarcely at this day conceiv- 
able, and such as would be absolutely incredible had we 
not evidence of it the most unquestionable. The feuds 
and animosities of the almost innumerable sects had risen 
to the greatest possible height ; the whole frame of soci- 
ety was loosened ; the towns and cities flowed with 
blood. Well, indeed, had Jesus prophesied when he said 
he brought not peace, but a sword. Husband against 
wife, children against parents, every house divided against 
itself — all domestic peace destroyed, and destroyed, too, 
about the most childish and unimportant, yet the most 
abstruse and unintelligible points of faith, creating disputes 
which were in their very nature interminable. At this 
time, in a remote and almost unknown corner of Arabia, 
at a distance from the civil broils which were tearing to 
pieces the Roman empire, arose the religion of Mohamed, 
a religion destined to sweep like a tornado over the fac$ 
of the earth, to carry before it empires, kingdoms, and 
systems, and to scatter them like dust before the wind. 

B 
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2. 1 know no man concerning whom it is more difficult to 
form an opinion than of Mohamed, the celebrated prophet 
of Arabia, Bigotry on one side, and malice on the other, 
have so obscured the history of this extraordinary person, 
that it is very difficult to come to a certainty as to the 
truth of most circumstances respecting him. The facts 
stated to his disadvantage by Christians, it is clear on 
sound reasoning, can no more be admitted as evidence 
against him, than those can against Jesus Christ stated 
by Jews ; unless in each case this exceptionable evidence 
by some other means receive confirmation. On the same 
principle, the facts stated of Mohamed to his advantage 
in the Koran, taken by themselves, cannot be relied on. 
But if we find any facts there stated which are disadvan- 
tageous to him, according to the tenets or opinions of his 
immediate followers who compiled that book, these state- 
ments, I think, will be evidence ; because they will, in 
fact, come from unwilling witnesses. Thus again, I 
think, that such assertions respecting him as are agreed 
to equally by Jews, Christians, and Mohamedans, may be 
received. 

3 . But it will, perhaps, be said, that if thus the historical 
facts respecting him be pruned away, nothing will be left. 
Is it not better to have nothing, than to have that which 
is false ? But I think the consequence will not go so far. 
We shall have left much that is neither particularly good 
nor bad, but for the truth of which we shall have a strong 
probability 5 particularly if it be not contradicted, but as- 
sented to sub silentio 9 by his enemies, and be in itself 
probable and consistent with his general character, that 
of those about him, and the circumstances of the times — 
and I may add also, consistent with the general character 
of human nature, which we learn from experience. But 
yet these facts will not be proved like those in which both 
friends and enemies agree, and the distinction ought 
to be carefully remembered. Besides these, there is a de- 
scription of facts which must be admitted with great cau- 
tion respecting Mohamed, on account of the peculiarity 
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of his case, though admitted both by his friends and ene- 
mies. Thus, for example, when it is said that he profess- 
ed or pretended to be divinely inspired, it is evident, that 
though this pretension will injure him greatly in the 
opinion of the philosophers of this day, yet his followers, 
after his religion once became established, would be very 
likely to palm it upon him without any fault of his 3 — the 
unprincipled part of them, to support their new-formed 
government either in church or state, and the mere fool- 
ish bigots, because they really fancied it raised his cha- 
racter. At the same time that it raised his character in 
their eyes, it justified their faith and assisted them in 
blinding themselves and dispensing with the use of their 
reason. Bigots never reason. The different sects of 
Christians and Jews supported the Mohamedan bigots in 
this, because it enabled them to stigmatize the man they 
hated for not thinking precisely according to the creed 
which their infallibility had decided to be right, with the 
title of Impostor. The philosophers, if any there were in 
that day, unfortunately neither thought nor wrote on the 
subject. 

4. As experience teaches us to expect, we find Mohamed' 
branded, both by Jews and Christians, with the worst , 
epithets which vulgar bigotry can invent. He is always 
denominated an Impostor 3 but I think I shall be able to 
shew that this is an appellation he is not entitled to, at 
least to the extent to which it is generally carried. It is 
said that he pretended to be sent as a prophet from 
God. This, I think, is a pretension he might make, and 
yet be no impostor. Nothing is so common as for per- 
sons to imagine that they are sent or called to preach or 
teach reformation to their fellow- creatures, either in mo- 
rals, politics, or religion, and yet to be actuated by no 
motives of fraud or deceit— -without which a man cannot 
be an impostor. Besides, being sent may mean nothing 
supernatural. Every man is sent to fulfil the duties of 
the station in which God has placed kim, and I think 

B 2 
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I shall shew that there is no evidence that Mohamed pre- 
tended to any thing more than this. 

5. But it will be said, that he pretended to be a Prophet 
also. I think I shall shew that we have no proof of this 5 
aud I beg the reader to remember that the word prophet 
in the time of Mohamed, and long previously, did not 
necessarily convey any idea of supernatural power or 
influence. When we read in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, ch. xi. 4, that men prophesying with their 
heads covered, dishonoured their heads, and that women 
prophesying with them uncovered, dishonoured them, we 
must perceive that by the word prophesying nothing but 
preaching is meant. And I think we shall see that, at 
least in the beginning of his mission, Mohamed pretended 
to nothing more than this — merely that he was sent by 
God, or inspired, moved in spirit, by God, to preach a 
reformation in the idolatrous practices of his country- 
men.* As every man may be said to be moved by God 
who feels a wish to perform a good act — as our criminal 
indictments say a man is moved by the devil, who wishes 
to do a bad one— so the view which I take here of the 
prophetic part of his character is strengthened by the 
circumstance, that he is not said by his followers ever 
to have foretold, or pretended to foretell, any event. 

6 - Respecting the word Prophet and the Mohamedan pro- 
fession of faith, it has been observed, “ One element cer- 
tainly is to know what this profession of faith is. Its first 
member is, that there is no God but God . The second is, 
that Mohamed was a sent (resoul) of God : not a prophet 

* The learned Dr. Hyde says, “ Testificatio, ea est communis for- 
mula qu& quisque se fidei Mohammedanse addictum profitetur et tes- 
tificatur, dicendo — Non est Deus nisi ispe Deus, et Mohammed est 
propheta Dei seu potius Legatus Dei . Persse addunt, Sed Ali est 
Amicus Dei . 

“ The word Islam means status salutis, qui Lat. Islamismus vocari 
possit: et statum talem ingrediens est Muslim seu Musliman” — Hyde’s 
Tractatus Alberti Bobovii . Oxford, 1690. 
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of God, as sometimes rendered, nor the sent; for the 
word is not prophet, and the definite article is excluded 
by the declaration of Mohamed, that the resouls are many 
and their number unknown. Koran, iv. 163.” — West . Rev . 
No. IX. p. 226. 

7. This at once does away with all question respecting 
his being a prophet in the common acceptation of the term. 

8. 1 shall abstain from giving any account of, or copying, 
the disgusting trash which has been written respecting 
the character and conduct of Mohamed by the Christian 
priests — some of them (Prideaux for instance) men of 
great learning and high respectability — men who, indeed, 
ought to have been above such conduct, but whose zeal 
in this case has actually destroyed their sense of right and 
wrong, and, as it should seem, taken away from them the 
use of their understandings. If I were to detail the vul- 
gar abuse in which they have indulged, no information 
respecting the character of Mohamed would thereby be 
conveyed to any liberal or reflecting mind , and the Chris- 
tian religion would be wounded by the infamous behaviour 
of its professors. The folly of this conduct has been felt 
and admitted by the Rev. Dr. White, in the celebrated 
Hampton Lectures ; and though, as we may expect from a 
Christian Doctor preaching to the ultra-orthodox Univer- 
sity of Oxford, he was far from unprejudiced, yet he has 
admitted the truth of many of the assertions of the follow- 
ers of Mohamed, which a liberal and reflecting mind could 
not deny, and thereby done himself the greatest honour ; 
and from him, as the very first of Christian authorities, I 
shall often have occasion to make quotations. , 

9. It will instantly be seen that his evidence must be 
considered as that of an unwilling witness. He says, 

“ In the various writings of the numerous followers of 
Mahomet, his character is uniformly drawn in the bright- 
est and most amiable colours : he is held up as the unri- 
valled pattern of every mental and corporeal perfection, 
and as distinguished by every quality and virtue which 
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can adorn and elevate human nature/’ Such is the cha- 
racter which Dr, White informs ns he has received from 
his followers — a character probably overcharged by en- 
thusiasm, but also probably very far from being entirely 
destitute of foundation in truth, as the following quota- 
tion from that Rev. Doctor’s fourth Bampton Lecture 
will decidedly prove : 

10. “ The circumstances which attended the earlier years 
of Mahomet were certainly such as presented no flatter- 
ing prospects of grandeur, and no probable views of am- 
bition to his future life. Though descended from the 
most honourable tribe of Arabia, and from the noblest 
family of that tribe, yet distress and poverty were the 
only portion which he inherited $ a distress and poverty 
unSoftened by the tender cares and kind indulgence of 
parental affection. — The education which he received, like 
that of the rest of his countrymen, was rough and liardy \ 
neither tempered by the elegancies of literature, nor even 
enlightened by the first and most obvious rudiments of 
knowledge ; but calculated rather to invigorate the pow- 
ers of the body than to polish and enlarge the mind. The 
bounty of nature, however, and the exquisite endowments 
with which she had so liberally adorned the future prophet 
and monarch of Arabia, abundantly compensated for the 
unkindness of fortune. Graceful in his person, easy and 
insinuating in his manners, and endowed with a greatness 
of mind winch could brave the storms of adversity, and 
rise superior to the disadvantages of an illiterate educa- 
tion, he was in possession of accomplishments more valu- 
able in themselves, and capable of producing more illus- 
trious effects, than all that the influence of wealth, or the 
authority of hereditary power, could have bestowed.” 

11. Such is the character given of this great pfophet, con- 
queror, reformer, or impostor, by the Oriental Professor 
of the University of Oxford. I shall now proceed to give 
a general outline of his history. 

12. In the city of Mecca, on the eastern coast of the Red Sea, 
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in the 571 st* year of the Christian sera, a widow in indigent 
circumstances , whose husband had been deceased about two 
months, was delivered of a boy. The uncle of the child, 
Abu Taled, a rich man, had compassion on him and sent him 
five or six miles into the country to nurse. The babe was 
healthy and beautiful to look upon, and as he advanced 
in years the sweetness of his disposition rivalled the 
beauty of his person. Nature had done for him every 
thing, but fortune withheld her favours. He was poor, 
and though his uncle did not choose to leave him to 
perish in his infancy, he did not choose to expend any 
portion of his wealth to educate him, or to raise him 
above the very lowest situation in life. When old 
enough, he began to earn his bread as a camel-driver, in 
which capacity, for many years, he traversed divers 
countries, by which he acquired a knowledge of men and 
things, probably much more valuable than the letters 
which, shut up in a school, a pedant would have taught 
This child was Mohamed. As a camel-driver, in the 
service of his uncle, he continued till he was twenty- 
five years of age, when he was taken into the employ- 
ment of a widow of the name of Cadigha, whose husband, 
a merchant, had died a little time previously, and by 
whom she had left to her great wealth and complicated 
mercantile concerns. The business of this lady is stated 
to have been very extensive, and her husband to have 
been one of the first merchants of Mecca, his native 
place. From the age of twenty-five, for about three 
years, Mohamed managed this concern as a factor, trad- 
ing for her to Damascus and many other places, when 
she married him, thereby advancing him from £ servant 
to be all at once one of the principal men of his country, 
from actual poverty to very considerable wealth. Amidst 
all the abuse which religious bigotry has lavished upon 
Mohamed, it is remarkable that it has not dared to ad- 

* The exact year has been a subject of dispute, like every thing 
else respecting Mohamed, but I think this is the most probable. It 
is of little consequence. 
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vance any thing against him on account of his conduct to 
this lady. She lived with him two and twenty years as 
his sole wife, and it was not till her decease that he in- 
dulged himself, after the manner of his country, in a 
plurality of wives ; but shortly after that event he mar- 
ried Ayesha, the daughter of Abu Beker; and Sewda, 
the daughter of Zama ; and some time afterward, Haphsa, 
the daughter of Omar ; thereby rendering himself son-in- 
law to three of the men who had become his greatest 
supporters. 

13. Dr. White says, “From this period (viz. his marriage 
with Cadigha) to the time when he announced his mis- 
sion as the prophet of the Most High, history has re- 
corded nothing concerning the actions and the pursuits 
of Mahomet. Fifteen years of his life are involved in the 
deepest and most impenetrable obscurity. One historian 
only informs us, that God had inspired his prophet with 
a love of solitude and retirement. But in this single in- 
formation we see a ray of light sufficient to clear up the 
darkness of this mysterious interval. In a lonely cave, 
in the recesses of mount Hara, he shunned the society of 
men .” — White, Ser. IV. 

14. Again, Dr. White says, “The character of Mahomet, 
according to eastern historians, had been hitherto pre- 
served unblemished : his moral qualities, no less than his 
other accomplishments, had contributed to raise him in 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens; and his integrity in 
particular had been honoured with the most flattering 
and distinguished testimony of their approbation. That 
he might not, however, by too rapid a transition, become 
a reformer of those very errors in which he himself had 
been involved ; that he might not too suddenly commence 
a preacher against that idolatry which he had practised in 
common with the rest of his countrymen ; and that he 
might acquire a reputation for sanctity in some measure 
correspondent with the high and venerable office which 
he was about to assume ; he affected to pass a great part 
of his time in religious retirement and holy meditation : 
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he became more grave in his deportment, more profuse 
in his charities, and more assiduous in his devotions. 9 ’ 

15 . Notwithstanding the evil intention attributed in the 
above passage to the new prophet by the reverend lec- 
turer of Oxford, on his own surmise only, without any 
authority, it is evident that until the fortieth year of his 
age, when he first undertook the reformation of his coun- 
trymen, his conduct had been irreproachable 5 indeed, 
such as might well be held up to all as an example. 
Since the general exemplary life of the prophet could not 
be denied by the learned Oxonian, but as his merit could 
not be admitted without danger by a Christian divine, 
nothing remained but to attribute the conduct of the pro- 
phet to hypocrisy, and the most artful and deeply laid 
plot or design. Fifteen years, it seems, he passed in a 
voluntary noviciate, before he made known even to his 
wife, or his most intimate friends, the object of his pe- 
nance or seclusion, before he announced to them the glo- 
rious mission with which he was charged. Thus, to the 
virtues allowed him by the Doctor, the merit of great pa- 
tience at least must be added. 

16. 1 beg the reader here to pause, and consider how dif- 
ferent an account may be given of these fifteen years of 
seclusion by the followers of the prophet, and when all 
his other conduct during this long time is considered, in 
all probability, too, given with truth. I could easily give 
it from the Mohamedan authors, but, according to my 
rule, it is not admissible as evidence. 

17 . It is not surprising that his wife Cadigha should be 
the first of his proselytes, if he were sincere in his profes- 
sions, but very much the contrary, if he were an impostor. 
He must have played his part very well for fifteen years 
together to have deceived her 5* for it is admitted, that 
she was a believer, and not in the pretended plot, or a 

* It has been said, that no great man was ever great in the pre- 
sence of his valet or his wife. Was Mohamed an exception to this 
rule ? 
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hypocrite. After Cadigha, his slave Zayd became his 
second proselyte, who was soon after followed by Ali, the 
son of Abu Taleb, his uncle. Dean Prideaux says, u His 
fourth disciple was Abu Beker, who, being one of the 
richest men of Mecca, and a person of great wisdom and 
experience, brought with him no small help and reputa- 
tion to his cause ; and his example was soon followed by 
five others, Othman Ebn Affan, Zobair Ebn’ol Awam, 
Saad Ebn Abu Waccas, Abdorrahman Ebn Auf, and Abu 
Obeida Ebn’ol Jerah, who were afterwards the principal 
generals of his armies, and the chief instruments under 
him, by whose help he established both his empire and 
his imposture together in those parts of the world.” — 
Pride aux’s Life of Mahomet , p. 12, 8vo. ed. 

18. Notwithstanding many striking traits of resemblance 
may be perceived between circumstances in the early his- 
tories of Jesus and of Mohamed, yet there are many 
others in which they as decidedly differ. The twelve first 
proselytes of Jesus are allowed to have been uneducated 
men,* in the most humble situations of life. On the 
contrary, it appears that, with the exception of his slave, 
the first of Mohamed’s proselytes were persons of high 
respectability ; and their splendid actions as Caliphs and 
leaders of the Mohamedan armies, prove them to have pos- 
sessed first-rate talents, and not to have been men likely to 
be easily deceived. In the humble characters of the first 
disciples of Jesus, Mr. Mosheim professes to see much 
glory to the Christian cause. I am obliged to confess, if 
I must speak the truth, that, on the contrary, it would 
have been full as satisfactory to me to have seen among 
its earliest professors men possessing such characters as 
those of the Antonines, of Locke, or of Newton. But 

* Ihorai, unlearned, men of mean capacities or understandings, 
they have been called by some of the early Christian writers, whence, 
probably, by no very great perversion of language, our term idiot has 
been derived. See the controversy respecting this word betwixt 
Priestley and Horsley. 
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this only proves how differently the same object appears 
to different persons. 

19. For several years after the beginning of his mission, 
(as in future I shall call it,) Mohamed appears not to 
have made any great progress : but nothing dismayed 
with the insults, the ridicule, or even with the threats of 
his opponents, he continued his preaching until the end 
of the fourth year, when he is stated by the Christians to 
have made, including those before named, only thirty- 
nine proselytes : but one of these was Omar Ebno’l Chat- 
tab, a man of very high consideration among his oppo- 
nents, and one whose talents afterward raised him to the 
Califat and the empire of nearly all Asia. His enemies, 
the rulers of the state and supporters of the old system, 
the chief priests and pharisees of his country, finding that 
neither ridicule (that generally considered invincible wea- 
pon against a bad cause) nor the use of such epithets as 
sorcerer, magician, liar, impostor, &c., had any effect in 
preventing the increase of his followers ; and finding also 
their loaves and fishes in danger, determined to have re- 
course to a more effectual measure, and for this purpose 
they entered into a combination to assassinate him. This 
conspiracy would probably have finished the prophet, if it 
had not finished the religion, had it not been discovered 
and defeated by his uncle, Abu Taleb, one of the chief 
men of the government, who was not a believer in his 
mission, but who defended him against his enemies with 
more success, perhaps with more zeal, than had been 
shewn by Pilate, his brother idolater, on a similar occa- 
sion. 

SO. It is evident from the unwilling admissions of the 
Dean of Norwich, that the prophet met the taunts and in- 
sults of his countrymen with nothing but mildness and the 
most insinuating address and manners : to all ranks of 
persons affable and courteous \ and to the poor kind and 
charitable.* In his preaching he is said to have had a 

* Prideaux, Life of Mah., p. 19. 
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ready wit, and I think we cannot doubt his haring pos- 
sessed a considerable share of eloquence. To this line of 
conduct and to these qualities, I think we may attribute 
the protection which he received from Abu Taleb, which 
was so favourable to the prophet, and so honourable to 
the just and liberal-minded idolater. 

21. The facts as here stated are admitted by Prideaux, 
but to him they are gall and wormwood ; he can see in 
them nothing but baseness and infamy: thus religious 
bigotry blinds the best of men ; for Prideaux was, I be- 
lieve, a very good man. Well has it been observed by 
Professor White, that the conduct of Christians in repre- 
senting Mohamed, the man who raised himself from an 
humble station to the sovereignty of a great empire, as 
they have often done, to be a perfect monster of vice, de- 
void of both moral and intellectual faculties,* and as 
contemptible on account of his abject stupidity as detest- 
able for his enormous vices, they have not left us, if we 
were to believe them, any other, or scarcely any other 
resource, than to admit that his success was the effect of 
a miracle ; and they have rendered it difficult at least, if 
not impossible, to be accounted for by any human means. 
But this difficulty need not alarm the pious Christian. 
It does not exist. The unprincipled falsehood and ca- 
lumnies of his predecessors, the Rev. Oxonian allows. 
They are, indeed, totally devoid of all credibility. 

22. The conspiracy having failed to take off the prophet, 
he fearlessly continued to preach, and kept constantly 
acquiring new proselytes ; until, in the eighth year of his 
preaching, the government passed a law, whereby they 
forbad any more persons to join themselves to him. But 
he paid no attention to this, which availed nothing to his 
hurt as long as his uncle Abu Tabel lived, but he died 
two years afterward, and the chief government of the city 
then remained solely with Abu Sophian, of the house of 
Ommia, one of his most bitter opponents. How the 

* White, Lecture IV. pp. 164, 166, 8vo. ed. 
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prophet managed to support himself against his enemies 
for the next two years does not clearly appear from the 
Christian authors, for the idle stories they tell cannot 
be received as evidence. But I think we may believe 
Prideaux, that in these two years he retired for some time 
to a place called Tayif, a town of Hagiuz, about sixty 
miles from Mecca towards the East, where his uncle 
Abbas mostly lived. Prideaux says he went there with 
an intent to make proselytes and seize the town, but that, 
failing entirely in the first object, he returned to Mecca. 
It is probable that he retired to avoid the fury of his ene- 
mies, and that when it had a little abated, or his party 
had obtained some advantage, he returned. Probably when 
he was at Tayif he would endeavour to make proselytes, 
and probably might fail in his attempt. In the twelfth 
year of his mission, “ some of his followers, to the num- 
ber of about one hundred persons, (as Prideaux says,) 
having made themselves more than ordinarily obnoxious 
to the government, by their practices against it, were 
forced to fly from Mecca to Nagush, king of Ethiopia, 
where Mahomet's letters, which they carried with them, 
obtained their protection, though the men of Mecca sent 
two of their principal citizens after them in an embassy 
to that king, to demand them to be delivered unto them. 
And Mahomet, with the rest that tarried behind, found it 
very difficult for them to subsist any longer there. For 
after the departure of so many of his faithfullest adhe- 
rents into this exile, this farther diminution of his num- 
ber made him still less able to withstand those insults 
which his adversaries were continually, on all occasions, 
making upon him. But what he lost at Mecca, he got at 
Medina, then called Yatreb, a city lying at the northern 
end of Hagiuz, two hundred and seventy miles distant 
from Mecca, which being inhabited the one part by Jews, 
and the other part by heretical Christians, and these two 
parties not well agreeing in the same city, the factions 
and feuds that arose between them drove one of the par- 
ties to Mahomet, and on the thirteenth year of his pre- 
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tended mission, there came to him from thence seventy- 
three men and two women, who embraced his imposture, 
and swore fealty to him, whereon he chose twelve out of 
them whom he retained awhile with him at Mecca, to 
instruct them in his new religion, and then sent them 
back again to Yatreb, to be as his twelve apostles, there 
to propagate it in that town, in which they laboured with 
that success, that in a short time they drew over a great 
party of the inhabitants to embrace the imposture : of 
which Mahomet receiving an account, resolved to retire 
thither, as finding Mecca now grown too hot for him. 
For the chief men of the city finding that Mahomet’s in- 
defatigable industry and cunning still kept up his party, 
do what they could to suppress it, resolved, without 
further delay, to strike at the root, and prevent the far- 
ther spreading of the mischief by cutting off him that was 
the chief author of it. Of which he having received full 
and early intelligence, and finding no other way to avoid 
the blow but to fly from it, ordered all his party, whom 
he could prevail with, to accompany him in his banish- 
ment, secretly in the evening to withdraw out of the city, 
and retire to Yatreb. And when he had seen them all 
gone, he and Abu Beker followed after, leaving only Ali 
behind, who having set in order some affairs that detained 
him, came to them on the third day after. As soon as 
this flight was publicly known, parties were sent out to 
pursue after him, and he difficultly escaped them, by 
hiding himself for some time in a cave till the heat of the 
pursuit was over.” — P rid. Life of Mah ., p. 55. 

23. In this account of the Rev. Dean we see the general 
gloss and canting style which are usually adopted on such 
occasions by the priests and rulers, with whom he here 
identifies himself, against all such persons as preach up 
reformation of the abuses, by means of which, together 
with the labour of their fellow- creatures, they live in ease 
and luxury. The Dean seems to know perfectly well, 
to entertain no doubts whatever respecting, the private 
sentiments of the governors of Mecca, and of Mohamed, 
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and of his followers : nor does he seem the least shocked 
with their attempts to murder this hitherto peaceable 
preacher. However, we may receive for true, that a 
number of his followers fled to Nagush, King of Ethiopia, 
and that some time afterward, a deputation having come 
to him from Yatreb or Medina, he fled thither himself 
with all or the most of his followers. All this is perfectly 
natural, consistent with probability and our experience 
of the affairs of mankind. It is what happened in similar 
circumstances to Socrates, to Pythagoras, to Moses, to 
Luther, and to many others, and even to Jesus Christ* 
himself. In order to disguise the fact, which cannot be 
denied, that a number of persons of Medina had become 
proselytes to his religion, the Dean describes this effect 
to have happened in consequence of quarrels betwixt 
the Jews and Christians, which compelled one party to 
throw themselves into his arms. It does not appear that 
any disorder or bloodshed took place on his arrival at 
Medina. His party was so superior to either that of the 
Jews or of the Christians, that he met with no resist- 
ance, and immediately proceeded to take possession of 
the government. 

24. The account of the flight from Mecca to Medina, , at 
that time, from its superior state of learning called the 
City of the Book, may be read in Gibbon’s History, in 
chapter fifty of the uncorrupted version. 

25. This flight of Mohamed must not be passed lightly 
over. It proved in its effects of incalculable importance 
to the future fortunes of a great part of mankind. From 
the day of this flight, the sixteenth of July, six hundred 
and twenty-two of the Christian sera, the sera of the 
Hegira takes its date. From this date all the numerous 
tribes of the followers of Mohamed, wherever scattered, 
uniformly reckon their time. This is a curious and im- 
portant fact, but it bears no comparison in point of im- 
portance to some other consequences which followed, and 
were the effects of this cause. It is very certain that 

* Matt. xii. 15 ; Mark iii. 7, &c. 
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until this flight the prophet had confined himself, whether 
from principle or prudence I do not say, and it is of no 
consequence in the argument, to the use of peaceable 
means only ; to the power of eloquence and persuasion, 
for the propagation of his doctrine. By this persecution, 
he was driven to take up the sword in his own defence, 
and from a preacher he was converted into a soldier, a 
hero, and a conqueror. From this aera must be dated 
not the Hegira only, but the beginning of great revolu- 
tions, causing the death of millions of human beings, 
the overthrow of great numbers of mighty states and 
kingdoms, and the foundation of some of the most 
magnificent empires which the globe has ever seen. In 
short, from this apparently trifling event, the face of the 
whole world has been changed. 

26. Notwithstanding all the glosses and misrepresenta- 
tions of Prideaux and other Christian authors, it is very 
evident that, until the Hegira, the life and moral conduct of 
Mohamed had been correct in a high degree. Except the 
wicked object or intention from which his actions, either 
good in themselves or indifferent, are said to have 
originated, not a single charge can be brought against 
him. After the Hegira I speak not so decisively on this 
point. Had the foolish bigots of Mecca been persuaded 
to abolish their idolatry, or been content, like the prophet, 
to make use only of the weapons of reason and argument, 
in what a different situation might the world have been 
placed at this time ! What a stupendous effect has arisen 
from the folly of these few miserable priests of a con- 
temptible religion ! What miseries have been brought on 
the world by this pernicious order of men ! In all ages 
and in all nations, the priests have been the enemies of 
the happiness of mankind. To them may almost all the 
great revolutions of the world be traced. As a society , 
they are, as far as in their power, what they always have 
been. And what they always have been, they always 
will continue : from the nature and constitution of the 
order they can be no other. By acquiring an influence 
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over the minds and consciences of kings, they have suc- 
ceeded in preventing them from listening to the complaints 
of their subjects, and consenting to timely reforms, in 
consequence of which most of the revolutions of the world 
have taken place, all which may fairly be charged to their 
account. It is not to the philosophers and the Carbonari, 
that the late revolutions of France and Spain are to be 
attributed, but to the murderers of the family of the 
Calases, and to the heads of the Inquisition. Nor are 
Ferdinand and Miguel the persons to whose charge the 
miseries of Spain and Portugal ought to be laid. They 
are but the creatures of the priests ; they are only what 
the priests, who have the sole merit or demerit of every 
action of their lives, have made them. An established 
priesthood has all the dangerous qualities of a correspond- 
ing society. All hierarchies have been raised to the 
height which they acquire at first by good conduct in the 
priests. They rise by the prudent behaviour of good men 
in humble life to wealth and power ; these once obtained, 
bad men get possession of the power, and the order then 
becomes the curse of the world. 

27. Dr. Prideaux informs us, that the adherents of Mo- 
hamed at Medina were chiefly among the Christians, and 
that he was received by them with great acclamations ; 
all this, for the reason he gives, seems very probable. 
After his arrival, as soon as it could conveniently be done, 
he built himself a house, which he made his usual resi- 
dence to the time of his death. He also built adjoining 
to it a mosque, for the celebration of the rites of religion. 
Of what these consisted I have no information. If we 
could discover them, no doubt they would be very curi- 
ous. The circumstance proves that the persons possess- 
ing the government of Medina, whether Jews or Chris- 
tians, and they are s^id by Prideaux to have consisted of 
one of these two sects, were favourers of his doctrines. 
This was the first city which, as a city, adopted his reli- 
gion. A question naturally arises, as to what this religion 
could consist of, which could have such an influence ? No 
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weapon had yet been used but reason and eloquence; 
so that the Christian priests cannot attribute this con- 
version to the fear of the sword. It must be recollected, 
too, that, if we are to believe Prideaux, this was not a 
city of idolaters, as Mecca was, but of Jews and Chris- 
tians, who were his first proselytes. It also seems that 
he did not go to Medina to make proselytes ; the Medi- 
nese came to seek him. 

28. War having now actually commented betwixt 
Mohamed and the people of Medina on one side, and the 
governors of Mecca on the other, the prophet, as might 
be expected, (but for the first time,) gave orders to his 
followers to prepare themselves with arms, and after 
having mustered them and enrolled them, to use Pri- 
deaux’s words, for the war, he gave the command of them 
to his uncle Hamza, constituting him thereby his stand- 
ard-bearer. After some time, understanding that the 
caravan of the people of Mecca was on the road, he sent 
out (as Prideaux says) Hamza to attack it with thirty 
men. What a prodigious enrolment and muster there 
must have been ! But finding it guarded by three hun- 
dred soldiers, he made no attempt upon it. The next 
year, the second of the Hegira, on the approach of the 
Mecca caravan, guarded by one thousand men, under the 
command of Abu Sophian, Mohamed himself marched out 
at the head of three hundred and nineteen men, and, not- 
withstanding the superiority of the caravan’s guard, after 
a desperate battle defeated it, and obtained a complete 
victory. Although a considerable part of the caravan was 
saved by the good conduct of Abu Sophian, and escaped 
back to Mecca, yet Mohamed took a very large booty. 

29. Of course a victory like this over so decided a su- 
periority in numbers, must have given great spirits to his 
adherents. 

30. In the year following, the third of the Hegira, we 
find him making war upon certain Jews or Jewish tribes 
of Arabs, commanded by a man named Caab. This is 
said to have arisen from some satirical verses which 
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Caab wrote upon Mohamed. It is difficult to discover 
what truth there may be in this, but it ended in favour 
of the prophet, Caab not only making peace with him, but 
becoming a proselyte and one of his greatest confidents. 
Towards the end of this year, he fought a battle with Abu 
Sophian and the people of Mecca, in which he suffered a 
defeat, and was wounded. His standard-bearer Hamza 
was killed. It is said, that if Abu Beker had not come 
to his assistance, he must have been destroyed. But the 
battle does not appear to have been attended with any 
very important consequences, as we find his general, 
Omar, in the next year, the fourth of the Hegira, carrying 
on a successful war against the Nadorites, a tribe of the 
Jewish religion, the whole of which he is said to have put 
to the sword. The fifth year of the Hegira is remarkable 
for the war of the ditch, as it is called. Abu Sophian and 
the people of Mecca having allied themselves to several 
other tribes, marched against Medina with ten thousand 
men. This caused the prophet to take the field : but on 
his meeting them, he found himself much inferior in 
strength, and therefore encamped, and fortified himself 
by drawing a ditch in front of his encampment. His 
enemies besieged him many days without success, and at 
length were obliged to retreat, their army breaking into 
dissensions and returning home, in consequence, it is 
said, of some of them being corrupted by their country- 
men in the army of Mohamed. Thus the war this year 
ended in his favour. In the sixth year, Mohamed having 
subdued several other Arab tribes, and finding himself 
very much strengthened, changed the plan of the war, 
became the aggressor, and marched against the city of 
Mecca. The armies met near that city, and a battle 
ensued, in which neither party gaining any decisive ad- 
vantage, a truce was concluded for ten years. By this 
truce Mohamed seems to have gained a very great ad- 
vantage, his partisans having permission to go into and 
return from Mecca whenever they thought proper, only 



coming unarmed and keeping the peace. 
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is said to have been inaugurated by the chief inen of his 
army under 9 tree near Mecca, to have been declared a 
king, and to have taken the insignia of royalty, at the 
same time declaring himself also high-priest of his reli- 
gion. This may very probably have been the truth, as 
we find all his successors in the Caliphat following this 
practice, and uniting in their own persons both the cha- 
racters of head^of the religion, and of the monarchy, pre- 
cisely as the kings of England do at this day. In this 
year, the seventh of the Hegira, we are told that he had 
poison given to him by an inhabitant of a town of Jewish 
Arabs, called Chaibar, which he had conquered. From 
the effects of this poison he never entirely recovered. 

31. In the eighth year of the Hegira, having greatly in- 
creased in power, Mohamed alleging in his justification, 
how truly I know not, that the governors of Mecca had 
broken the truce, marched against them, and in a very 
short space of time obliged the city to surrender at dis- 
cretion ; Abu Sophian, the greatest of his enemies, having N 
first come over to him along with his uncle A1 Abbas. 
Immediately on obtaining possession of the city, he pro- 
ceeded to abolish the idol worship, and to substitute the 
worship of one only God, which has remained to this day. 
Soon after the conquest of Mecca, several of the neigh- 
bouring tribes of Arabs, fearing his increasing power, 
combined together to attack and reduce him before he 
should become too powerful for them. At first they ob- 
tained several advantages, but he finally succeeded in 
completely defeating them, and soon after this all the 
remainder of the different tribes of Arabia submitted to 
him; and thus, in the eleventh year of the Hegira, he 
became the sole monarch of the extensive, and, now being 
united, powerful empire of Arabia, or, as it has been 
called, of the Saracens. He did not live long to enjoy 
this high station, but in the twelfth year of the Hegira 
he gradually declined, and died about sixty-one years of 
age. 

32« He is said to have been aware of his approaching 
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death, and the cool and philosophical manner in which, 
when he found his end approaching, he prepared for it 
and arranged his affairs, leave no room to doubt that his 
mind in that trying moment was undisturbed by the 
horrors of remorse. In a word, he may justly be said 
to have lived like a hero, and to have died like a philo- 
sopher. 

33. The account which I give here of the last hours of 
the prophet will be denied. It has been too often the 
practice of Christian devotees to publish accounts of the 
death-bed scenes of their opponents, when even, if truej 
in consequence of the failure of the faculties of the mind, 
no inference of the least importance could be deduced 
from them. But as long as Mohamed had the undoubted 
command of his understanding, his conduct was that of a 
hero and a philosopher. After his fever brought on deli- 
rium I know nothing about him. 

34. Having finished this slight sketch of the life of 
Mohamed, in which I have merely noticed such facts as 
are admitted, and cannot be denied by either his friends 
or enemies, which is all that on principles of sound cri- 
ticism can be admitted, — I shall proceed to make a few 
observations upon the doctrines which he taught — a part 
of my work beyond all comparison the most important, 
and from the discussion of which I have hitherto most 
carefully abstained. 

35. In the consideration of this part of the subject it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain what authorities ought to 
be received, and what rejected. The very peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Mohamed was placed, as I have 
said before, renders even the evidence of his supporters 
not always admissible as to facts which we consider 
unfavourable to him ; for they often considered things 
favourable, which we consider the contrary. Thus, for 
example, some of his followers, long after his death, 
believing that he performed miracles, declared that he 
professed to have that power : a thing he certainly never 
pretended to. 
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36. The grand piece of evidence, upon which most au- 
thors have relied, has been the Koran : every word, and 
even letter, of which is now held by the Mohamedans to 
have been written by divine inspiration, and therefore 
free from error; as many Christians at this day consider 
the gospels. But notwithstanding these very high pre- 
tensions, this work is attended with very many and very 
great difficulties. 

37. This book is said to have been revealed to Moha- 
med, chapter after chapter, by the angel Gabriel, and to 
have been announced as such by him, as they were re- 
quired by circumstances, from day to day, during a space 
of more than twenty years. Now is this true ? Was it 
thus announced by him, or was it not ? If we consider 
the matter coolly, it seems very unlikely that any one 
should have believed this when he announced it to them ; 
and to obviate this difficulty, his Christian historians have 
affirmed that these revelations were often disbelieved and 
treated with contempt— -though they are unwillingly ob- 
liged to allow that in the end they were believed. But a 
new question arises — do we now possess the real papers 
which he published, if he did publish any ? We are told 
that when he received any of these revelations he dictated 
them to a secretary, who wrote them down, not knowing 
how either to read or write himself : that then they were 
read to his followers until they could repeat them ; after 
which they were safely locked up in a chest, under the 
care of one of his wives, in whose keeping they were at the 
time of his death. Concerning these papers Dean Prideaux 
says, “That soon after the decease of Mahomet, Abu 
Beker thought it necessary to publish .these papers, and 
for this purpose had recourse to the chest, and partly out 
of the papers he found there, and partly out of the me- 
mory of those who had learnt them by heart, he composed 
the book ; for, several of these papers being lost, and 
several so defaced that they could not be read, he was 
forced to take in the assistance of those who pretended 
to remember what the impostor had taught them, to 
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make up the matter, and under this pretence made use of 
their advice to frame the book, as he thought would best 
answer his purpose.” Here we have a very curious, but 
a very probable, account of this immaculate record, by 
which the actions and opinions of Mohamed are to be 
tried. I take the liberty of asking any lawyer if he would, 
in the trial of Mohamed, permit his case to go to a jury 
upon this evidence ? I think he would not. But this is 
not all ; this is only the first amended version. After the 
prophet had been dead upwards of twenty years, Othman, 
finding that this version was full of errors , corruptions , 
and mistakes , (that is, in other words, that it did not 
serve his purpose,) caused all the copies to be called in 
and burnt, and published a new one, which we now have, 
and which, in his opinion, was right and correct. If a 
lawyer would not receive the first version, what will he 
do with the second ? The facts here stated can hardly 
be doubted, because they seem to be taken by Prideaux 
from the works of both Christians and Mohamedans. 
Knowing, as we do, the ignorance and bigotry of some of 
Mohamed’ s followers, and the knavery also of others, 
combined with the ignorance and bigotry of the former, 
we surely can admit no part of this book to be evidence 
against him, except with the most extreme caution. 

38. The difficulty, with respect to these revelations of 
the box, is increased by the consideration of a fact which 
seems to be admitted by both sides, both Mohamedans 
and Christians — namely, that he could neither read nor 
write 5 and various stories are told, and persons pointed 
out as the writers of them — persons whom he procured 
secretly to write them for him — at one time a Jew, at 
another time a Persian. It is allowed that this work is 
written in an uniform style, and is in the most elegant 
dialect of the Arabian language. This does not look like 
the work of several persons. Although the caliphs, after a 
little time, became men of high refinement and civiliza- 
tion, yet those who were contemporary with the prophet, 
are said to have been excessively ignorant and illiterate, 
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though they were evidently men of superior talent. The 
people of Mecca, the native city of the prophet, are said 
to have been proverbially ignorant. It seems almost in- 
credible that the people possessing within their walls a 
temple, which was frequented by all the various tribes of 
Arabia to offer sacrifice, (as the Delphi of the Greeks,) 
the priests of which had power to make them all lay down 
their arms, and keep the peace for two months in every 
year, should be so illiterate. In whichever way we look 
at the Koran, it is attended with great difficulties. How- 
ever, of this I am certain, that although much of the 
work may be from the pen, or of the dictation, of Moha- 
med the prophet, yet he cannot be made responsible for 
a single sentence which it contains to his disadvantage. 

39. That the Koran has been acted on in some way or 
other, if it be not a forgery altogether, is pretty evident 
from the fact that it is often in itself called by the name 
of Koran, a word which means a collection , alluding to 
the chapters or loose scraps of which it was composed.* 

40. Suppose, for the sake of argument, at present we 
exclude the Koran altogether, what evidence then shall 
we have respecting him ? Truly nothing, but the Chris- 
tian bigots on one side, and the Mobamedan bigots on 
the other; and I see no other way than balancing the 
accounts of one against the other, comparing them both 
with what general experience of human nature teaches is 
probable, and thus deducing a conclusion as well as we 
are able. It is very obvious that the writers we have on 
either one side or the other, were persons very unlikely 
to sift and weigh the evidence ; every idle story, which 
gaping credulity propagated, would most likely be 
greedily swallowed. Much of what our writers give us 
is taken from a work written by a man called Johannes 
Andreas, who was an Alfacki, or a doctor of the Moha- 
wedan law, who in or about the year 1487, at Toledo, in 
Spain, turned Christian. I confess I take the evidence 

* Vide Erpen. Nol. ad Hist. Joseph, p. 3; also Maracci de Ale or. 
p. 41 ; Sale, pref. p. 74. 
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of a man of this description with very great jealousy and 
suspicion; besides, his work betrays the most violent 
hatred in every page. He seems to have been to the 
Mohamedans precisely what St. Augustine was to the 
Manicheans, and would probably as little hesitate at a 
lie to blacken his old companions as the latter, whose 
profligate lies are as notorious as his hypocrisy was dis- 
gusting, and yet he is held up by Lardner as the “ glory 
of Africa/’ * 

41. It will, perhaps, not be thought surprising that, 
under such circumstances, I should suspect such a man 
as Andreas, after it is known that Grotius could con- 
descend to a pious lie to blacken the impostor in the 
eyes of Christians, as the following note from Mr. Gibbon 
proves : u The Christians, rashly enough, have assigned 
to Mahomet a tame pigeon, that seemed to descend from 
heaven and whisper in his ear. As this pretended miracle 
is urged by Grotius, (de Veritate Religionis Christian®, ) 
his Arabian translator, the learned Pococke, inquired of 
him the names of his authors ; and Grotius confessed 
that it is unknown to the Mohametans themselves. Lest 
it should provoke their indignation and laughter, the pious 
lie is suppressed in the Arabic version ; but it has main- 
tained an edifying place in the numerous editions of the 
Latin text/’t If Grotius could stoop to such baseness, 
well may we be suspicious of a man in the situation of 
Andreas. 

42. In estimating the character of Mohamed, we have 
no more right to assume that he was a most consummate 
rogue, hypocrite, liar, and villain, totally destitute of all 
principle, than we have to assume that he was a Socrates. 

* This precious renegado says that he travelled into Ethiopia to 
preach the gospel, and that he saw there some men without heads, 
but with two eyes in the breast, and others with only one eye in the 
forehead. This great crony of Lardner’s, the glory of Africa, is a 
pretty sample of a missionary priest. 

f Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arabum. pp. 186, 187 ; Reland de Re- 
ligione Moham. lib. ii., c. xxxix. pp. 259—262 j Gibbon, ch. 1. p. 
249, 4to. ed. 
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And when I hear him accused of being the former, I 
immediately have recourse to the general character and 
conduct which both parties agree he maintained in the 
early and middle part of his life. I find this to have been 
irreproachable. Then am I to believe at once that this 
was mere hypocrisy ? Fourteen or fifteen years together, 
I am told to believe, that he carried this farce on — from 
twenty-five years old to forty. That until he was twenty- 
five years of age his life was that of meritorious industry s 
his integrity unsuspected. That at that time great afflu- 
ence became his lot as the reward of his honesty and 
industry ; and that this good fortune at once converted 
this honourable and upright man into a most determined 
villain. And what was the object which he proposed to 
himself by this extraordinary conduct ? The indulgence 
of two passions, we are told, was his object : the enjoy- 
ment of women, and the gratification of the most stupen- 
dous ambition, the ambition of a merchant (not a soldier) 
of a trading city, to make himself the emperor of the 
world ; and that as a preparative he served a noviciate of 
fourteen years of seclusion and irreproachable conduct, 
which irreproachable conduct we must recollect in his 
case, , on account of its hypocrisy, was abandoned profli- 
gacy. Have we in the history of the world any thing 
similar to this? The gratification of the second object of 
his desires, the enjoyment of women, is attended with a 
very singular circumstance. He married Cadigha, who 
was fifteen years older than himself, when he was only 
twenty-five years of age, the very time of life when 
youthful passion may be supposed to be at its height; 
and though, by the laws of his country, he was entitled 
to have a plurality of wives, he neglected to avail himself 
of this permission, and continued faithful to her as long as 
she lived — twenty-two years, having by her a large family. 
The friends of this profligate impostor , I fear, will be so 
blind as to see nothing in this but gratitude to his kindest 
friend, the maker of his fortune, unless they should believe 
that a young man, possessing every personal accomplish- 
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ment, could have an affection for a woman of forty. His 
enemies, no doubt, would say that he was devoid of pas- 
sion, notwithstanding his numerous family, if it were not 
well known that almost immediately after his wife’s death 
he married three or four very beautiful young women. 
This, his enemies say, was done to strengthen his party. 
It seems rather singular that he did not think of this 
before the twelfth year of his mission, when Cadigha was 
dead. 

43. If ambition were merely the object of Mohamed, 
why did he not by intrigue endeavour to get himself ap- 
pointed to be the keeper of the famous Caaba, the temple 
of Mecca, formerly held by his ancestors, which conveyed 
to the person holding it the first rank and station in the 
state, and, indeed, in all Arabia ? This was a very cele- 
brated temple, something like that at Delphi, and con- 
sidered particularly holy. To it flocked great numbers 
of pilgrims from all Arabia. As I have before observed, 
for two months in the year that the pilgrimage might be 
made, all the different tribes ceased from every kind of 
warfare $ so that, however base and degrading its idola- 
trous rites might be, and Mr. Sale has shewn that they 
were very bad, they were at least attended with one sub- 
stantial good. Some authors tell us that this temple was 
built by Ishmael, who resided at Mecca, and that the 
statue of Abraham was the most distinguished. It con- 
tained also those of Noah, Moses, &c., so that the Jewish 
religion was at the bottom of it. And it is also said that 
the absolute unity of God, the first part of Mohamed’s 
creed, God is God, was common to all the Arabians be- 
fore his time, notwithstanding their adoration of idols. 

44. But if ambition were the only motive of Mohamed, 
it seems to me that a much finer opening offered itself to 
him in declaring himself the Jewish Messiah, than in the 
line that he pursued, of professing himself a Christian 
or follower of Jesus. I can entertain no doubt that if he 
and his successors had adopted this line of conduct, and 
had made Jerusalem the place of their abode, that they 
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would have drawn the whole of the unfortunate Jews into 
their fold, and as many at least of the flock of Jesus as 
they obtained by the plan which they adopted ; as it 
appears to me, the banks of the Jordan are on many ac- 
counts well situated for the residence and seat of govern- 
ment of the monarch possessing Egypt and Western 
Asia. With one hand he would have reached the Nile, 
with the other the Euphrates. 

45. In our endeavours to find out the true character of 
Mohamed, it is, in my opinion, of the first-rate conse- 
quence to inquire what was the general tendency of the 
doctrines which all parties agree that he taught. His 
morality is allowed to be excellent. There is no moral 
precept in the Christian religion which is not found to be 
inculcated by the Mohainedan, and, in some instances* 
finely ornamented and embellished by the poetic genius of 
Arabia. A pretty story is told by Gibbon. A slave of Has- 
san, the son of Ali, dropt, by accident, a dish of scalding 
broth on his master ; the heedless wretch fell prostrate 
to deprecate his punishment, and repeated a verse of the 
Koran: Paradise is for those who command their anger • 
I am not angry, said Hassan/ And for those who pardon 
offences . I pardon your offence. And for those who re- 
turn good for evil . I give you your liberty and four hun- 
dred pieces of silver.* Whether the story be true or not 
is of little consequence ; the doctrine of commanding the 
temper and returning good for evil is finely taught. 

46. When the numerous, lengthened and almost unin- 
telligible creeds of the Christian religion are contem- 
plated, a philosopher may perhaps be tempted to heave a 
sigh of regret for the beautiful, plain, intelligible and un- 
adorned simplicity of the Mohamedan profession of faith : 
I believe in one God , and Mohamed the apostle or messen- 
ger of God . In other form: God is God 9 and Mohamed 
is his prophet ; or, I believe in God and in the doctrines 
respecting him taught by the preacher Mohamed. But 

* Sale’s Koran, ch. iii. note, p. 75. 
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however much this species of simple brevity may be to 
the taste of modern philosophy, or of Arabian fradulent 
imposture. Divine Wisdom, if we are to believe our 
priests, has ordained a more complicated system for the 
religion of Jesus. To deny the wisdom of this dispensa- 
tion would evidently be profane, though the reality of it 
may be doubted, and the discussion of it does not apper- 
tain to my subject. 

47. Among the most important of religious duties en- ' 
joined by Mohamed are prayer, fasting, and alms-giving. 
Five times a day every devout Musselman must turn 
himself to the holy city of Mecca and utter a prayer ; 

“ and in the present decay of religious fervour our travel- 
lers are edified by the profound humility and attention of 
the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the key of prayer; 
the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, and the body, 
which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoin- 
ed by the Koran. The words and attitudes of supplication, 
as it is performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on 
the ground, are prescribed by custom or authority; but the 
prayer is poured forth in short and fervent ejaculations ; 
the measure of zeal is not exhausted by a tedious liturgy ; 
and each Musselman, for his own person, is invested 
with the character of a priest. Every spot for the ser- 
vice of God is equally pure. The Mahometans indiffe- 
rently pray in the chamber or in the street. The Friday 
in each week is set apart for the useful institution of 
public worship : the people assemble in the mosque, and 
the iman, some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit to 
begin the prayer and pronounce the sermon. But the 
Mahometan religion is destitute of priesthood or sacri- 
fice ; and the independent spirit of fanaticism looks down 
with contempt on the ministers and the slaves of super- 
stition.” How happy would it have been for Europe if 
the religion of Jesus, in a similar manner, had forbidden 
the use of priests or priesthoods ! Only one single, plau- 
sible argument can be found for their use, that is, that they 
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are necessary; but the Moravians, the society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, and the Mohamedans, prove 
that it has no foundation, that religion can flourish without 
them. For surely it will not be said that the religion of 
Mohamed has not flourished. Mohamedism is reproached 
with copying its morality from the gospel; a philosopher, 
perhaps, may suspect that when the prophet was availing 
himself of the excellent moral precepts of Christianism, 
he had sense, not only to take the good, but to leave the 
evil ; to adopt the morality, but to avoid the hired priest- 
hood which, in his day, had filled the world with blood- 
shed and misery, and was rapidly reducing it to a state of 
the most debasing ignorance. 

48. Persons may speculate upon the reason that caused 
the wicked , false, and fraudulent imposture of the Arabian, 
as it is called, to be devoid of this appendage, which the 
priests of the true and perfect religion of Jesus have 
always held to be indispensable to its welfare, if not to 
its existence, and of course different opinions will be en- 
tertained; but, for my own part, I see nothing in the 
character of Mohamed to prevent me thinking it proba- 
ble that the experience of what he saw passing around 
him determined his conduct in this most important affair. 

49. In the days of Mohamed, and some centuries be- 
fore them, a rage for celibacy and monachism had spread 
itself over the whole world : we read of monks being met 
with in bodies of many thousands at a time. Though he 
instituted a fast of thirty days to moderate the passions 
and to serve as a purification of the soul by the mortifi- 
cation of the body, yet he disapproved the voluntary pe- 
nance of the Ascetics,* the torment and glory of their 
lives. Works of supererogation were odious to a pro- 
phet who censured in his companions a rash vow of ab- 
staining from flesh, and women, and sleep; and firmly 
declared that he would have no monks in his religion. 

• Gibbon. 
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Mr. Gibbon has shewn that the swarms of fakeers, der- 
vises, &c., which disgrace his religion (as much as Chris- 
tianity is disgraced by its monks), did not appear till 
about three hundred years after its institution, 

50. Monastic establishments, corresponding societies 
the most complete and perfect, and also the most per- 
nicious in their consequences to mankind of any that 
ever were established in the world, have been called the 
outworks, and monks the light troops, of the religion of 
purity and truth. The daring genius of the impostor de- 
spised such aid, and the religion of Islam flourished with- 
out, and even in despite of them. 

51. In reading the gospels my astonishment has often 
been excited by the consideration, that the religion of 
Jesus should have become the most priestly of any reli- 
gion on the face of the earth; when almost every page of 
them abounds with expressions of reprobation of priests, 
and chief priests, and pharisees, their supporters, uttered 
by him, the most perfect model of a virtuous man that 
ever existed — a being par excellence excellent, (if tradi- 
tion may be believed,) against whose character in the 
whole world there does not exist an iota of credible evi- 
dence. In the gospels not a word can be found, that I 
know of, to justify or excuse our hierarchies or priest- 
hoods. Priests, excellent, worthy, and respectable, as 
many of them are, as a body, always have been and 
always will be the enemies, either secretly or openly, of 
the improvement of mankind. The way in which they 
have lately incarcerated the Rev. R. Taylor, and the Ma- 
terialists the Carliles, the modern Vanini,* in Newgate 
and Dorchester goal, prove what they would do if the 
power of opinion did not prevent them. 

59. Because Mohamed, following the example of the 
legislator of the oldest ceremonial religion west of the 



* Vaninus, a professor of Atheism, burnt in France for declaring 
his opinion, and refusing to play the hypocrite and profess a faith 
which he did not believe. 
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Euphrates, and as all Christians maititain, of the world, 
Moses, allowed his people, the descendants (as they say, 
and probably with truth) of Ishmael, the son of the father 
of the faithful, a plurality of wives, — he has been con- 
stantly abused by Christians, to use their words, for 
pandering to the base passions of his followers. But why 
the allowance of a plurality of wives should be visited 
with such very harsh censure, I do not know. Surely 
the example of Solomon, and David, the man after God’s 
own heart, which he hail found to fulfil his law 9 might 
plead for a little mercy, particularly as Jesus no where 
expressly forbids it in any one of the twenty gospels 
which were written by some or other of the multitude of 
sects of his followers to record his commands. Biolo- 
gists and natural philosophers have found other reasons 
which might serve as some apology for this allowance, 
which will not apply to us cold-blooded, frog- like ani- 
mals of northern climates, though they may be appli- 
cable to the descendants of Ishmael, natives of the scorch- 
ing sands of the desert, or of the more favoured Arabia 
Felix, the country which became the lot of the interest- 
ing youth, an outcast expelled from his father’s house, 
and thrown under a tree to perish with his unoffending 
mother, the victims of a termagant’s zealous rage. If the 
unerring book of divine wisdom had not taught me other- 
wise, I have often thought that I should, in the happy lot 
of the Arabians, the descendants of Ishmael, so superior 
to that of the miserable and persecuted Jews, have seen 
the hand of retributive justice. For surely no one will 
prefer the temporal lot hitherto of the favoured people 
of God, to that of the wild, independent, high-minded, 
hospitable tribes of the never- conquered, virgin country 
of Arabia. The world has bowed before the arms and 
trembled at the name of the descendants of the outcast 
Ishmael, but they have never either bowed or trembled, 
and I flatter myself and hope they never will. The his- 
tory and the fortunes of the outcast Ishmael have always 
been to me peculiarly interesting. God forgive the 
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wicked thought, if it be wicked ; but now knowing the 
fortunes of the two, and of their families, I would rather 
be the outcast Ishmael than the pampered Isaac, the father 
of the favoured people of God. 

53. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to 
see them restored to the state of civilization, and to the 
rank they held in the world under their illustrious caliphs ; 
but I sincerely hope that they will never be civilized by 
the European sword.* 

54. When Mohamed surveyed the laws and customs of 
his countrymen, he found many political or religious in- 
stitutions existing, for which it may be difficult to ac- 
count. Such as were inoffensive or thought to be con- 
ducive to health, he continued : such as were pernicious, 
as far as was in his power, he abolished : and such of the 
latter as he could not abolish, he regulated. Of the first, 
circumcision, for the origin of which health is the cause 
assigned by the celebrated philosophic Jew Philo, f is one 
instance. The prohibition of the use of swine’s flesh, 
considered in those climates to be unwholesome, which he 
continued, is another (still continued at Rome in sum- 
mer) ; and the plurality of wives and concubines, which 

* For using a similar expression to this in another work, the author 
has been called a fiend by an anonymous writer, whose bigotry did 
not permit him to see the difference between conquest and civiliza- 
tion. This learned gentleman, who, the author suspects, could not 
read the work he criticised, has been kind enough to chide him for 
his ignorance in treating of the moon’s period of twenty-eight days, a 
period allowed to be taken from the moon, and much used by the an- 
cient Egyptian, Arabian, Chaldean, and Indian astronomers. The 
author is much obliged to this gentleman, whose name he knows very 
well, and he begs to return his kindness by informing him, that the 
moon has two periods, one of twenty-seven days and a fraction, and 
the other of twenty-nine and a fraction, and that twenty-eight is the 

ynfiiin. 

In the same manner he has been accused of ignorance in asserting 
that the Targums were written long after the time of Christ, a fact 
he inferred from the absence of all notice of them in the works of 
Origen or the earlier fathers. 

f Boulainvillier, Vie de Mahomed, p. 147. 
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he could not prevent, he restricted by the most severe 
enactments, providing for the rights of the wives and the 
maintenance and comfort of the concubines. 

55. I find it asserted in the Oriental Collections of Sir W. 
Ouseley, p. 108, that “ the warm regions of Asia make a 
difference between the sexes not known to the climates 
of Europe, where the decay of each is mutual and gra- 
dual ; whereas in Asia it is given to man alone to arrive 
at a green old age.” If this be true, it goes far to excuse 
Mohamed in allowing a plurality of wives, and it sufficient- 
ly accounts for the fact that Jesus never expressly declared 
himself on this subject, but left it to the regulation of the 
governments of countries; as it is evident that what 
Would be proper for Asia would be improper for Europe. 

56. The passages respecting the wives of Mohamed are 
evidently contrived by the makers of the Koran to justify 
the possession of a great number of wives by the mo- 
narch ; it carries the brand of the caliph Othman on the 
face of it so clearly, that it cannot be misunderstood or 
mistaken. 

5 7. It is probable that the necessity of the regulation of 
the number of wives did not occur to Mohamed till the latter 
part of his mission, as we find him exceeding the number 
allowed by the Koran. It is said, that in the Koran he 
made an exception of himself, because he was the pro- 
phet of God, and had a particular privilege as such. This 
is the reason very likely to be given by Othman, the 
compiler of that book ; but it is much more likely that 
by Mohamed the limitation of the number of wives to 
four, was held to be merely a civil or municipal, but not 
a religious, regulation ; and the mode in which the Grand 
Seignior and other monarchs, men extremely religious 
in other respects, indulge in a great number of wives 
as distinguished from concubines, seems to shew that 
they so consider it. Besides, these wives are held to be 
strictly legal ; for, if the first-born son of the monarch be 
from the fourth, the fifth, or the tenth wife, if he be only 
the first-born, he is looked upon as the legal heir to the 
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throne, and the mother receives all the honours due tp 
the mother of the future emperor. 

58. The Arabian lawgiver provides for the honourable 
marriage of Jewish and Christian women with Mohame- 
dans, but prohibits them as concubines. Have either 
Jews or Christians ever thought of making any reciprocal 
provision ? * 

59. But if the allowance of a plurality of wives to his 
followers, though guarded with many very strict regula- 
tions, may afford to the Christian priests a momentary 
triumph ; yet there are some other of his precepts which 
may induce the cool inquirer after truth to doubt, or 
perhaps to deny altogether, the charge of pandering to 
their base passions . The fast of the Ramadan, which, by 
the circulating effect of the lunar year, must often fall in 
the hottest period of an Asiatic summer, when the pious 
Musselmen are forbidden to taste a morsel of food, or 
even a single drop of water to quench their parching 
thirst, from morning to evening, for thirty days together, 
is surely something not very like pandering to their pas- 
sions or appetites. What will the votary of pleasure, the 
indolent son of luxury, say to the pilgrimage to Mecca ? 
Mohamed surely will not be accused of pandering to 
pleasure in ordering, if indeed he did order (which I 
doubt), this terrible journey. 

60. By the law of Mohamed all games of chance were 
expressly prohibited : the beneficial tendency of this law 
surely no one will deny. He is refused all merit for his 
morality, because it is said that he only copied it from 
the Bible. I have not observed the prohibition of this 
vice either in the decalogue or the gospels; but as he 
admitted the divine missions of both Moses and Jesus, 
and professed to build his religion on them as a founda- 
tion, it does not seem to me that he did any wrong, or 
acted in any way inconsistently in adopting such parts of 
both these religions as appeared to him to be their pure 

• West. Rev. No. IX. p. 221. 
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and unadulterated doctrine. Indeed, as he was in fact a 
Christian, I do not see how he could do otherwise. 

61 . Historians relate that the Arabians, previous to the 
time of Mohamed, were much addicted to drunkenness 
as well as gaming. By two decrees of the impostor , 
who, as was just now observed, is accused of pandering 
to the passions of his people, both the use of wine and 
gaming are totally abolished. We find no canting re- 
commendation to sobriety and moderation; gaming and 
drunkenness are pronounced unpardonable sins, and cut 
up by the roots at once. The passions, prejudices, 
habits of his followers, are all set at defiance ; all must 
be sacrificed, or they could not be his disciples. There 
was no stopping half way; no house of rest for the weary 
pilgrim; he must go the whole journey, or he need not 
set out at all. As Mr. Gibbon justly observes, the pain- 
ful restraints from these seducing luxuries are, doubtless, 
infringed by the libertine and eluded by the hypocrite 5 
but the legislator by whom they are enacted cannot 
surely be justly accused of alluring his proselytes by the 
indulgence of their sensual passions. Happy, indeed, I 
think it would have been for Europe, if it had been con- 
sistent with the ways of Divine Wisdom to have pro- 
hibited them in the religion of Jesus. 

62. It is constantly said by the Christians, that though 
wine be forbidden, opium is not; and, that the abuse of this 
drug is just as bad as the abuse of spirituous or fermented 
liquors. This is very true ; but perhaps the prophet of 
Arabia may be excused when it is recollected, that in his 
day the drug was not known probably , and the abuse of 
it was not known certainly ; and he never pretended to 
omniscience or the gift of prophecy. I must abstain, 
because it would be profane, or at least it would give 
occasion to malevolence to accuse me of profaneness or 
arrogance in presuming to propose an amendment to the 
already perfect religion of Jesus, or otherwise I should 
have observed, that it appears to my humble comprehen- 
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sion and confined views, that the happiness of mankind, 
would not have been lessened if a prohibition of wine,, 
spirits, and games of chance, had been found in the gos- 
pels; nor would it have been any worse if the omniscience 
of Jesus, which he is held to have possessed, but which. 
Mohamed did not pretend to possess, had induced him to 
prohibit at the same time the use of intoxicating drugs, 
except in such cases as they were actually necessary as 
medicine. 

63. Persons prejudiced against Mohamed may condemn 
him for his sensual paradise ; but, in fact, no paradise can 
be imagined which is not sensual, because (as Mr. Locke 
has proved) no idea can be entertained by man except 
through the medium of his senses; it, therefore, necessa- 
rily follows, that if he be to have any idea of a paradise at 
all, it must be sensual. 

64. But even if we admit the prophet to have taught 
that the happiness of a future state consisted of sen- 
sual enjoyments, when it is recollected that he (not ad- 
mitting the genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistles) had not 
the benefit of St. Paul’s explanation of the difference be- 
tween a corporeal body and a spiritual body, it does not 
seem an unpardonable sin that he should have believed it 
a necessary consequence, that, if the real material body 
were to rise again to a state of future happiness, its bliss 
should consist of those pleasures which human experience 
teaches us it. is as a body only capable of enjoying. 
What other pleasures it may be capable of enjoying we 
know not ; through the medium of our senses, and from 
experience, the only modes by which we acquire ideas , we 
can derive no information. St. Paul tells us we die a 
corporeal body, we shall rise a spiritual body : this is all 
very well in the mouth of St. Paul, who is believed to 
have had the benefit of divine illumination to assist him 
in understanding it, and may be very well for such as 
have the benefit of his inspiration; but if the prophet had 
not this assistance, it is noways surprising that he should 
not understand that which in common language is a con- 
tradiction in terms. In common language, without the 
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assistance of divine illumination, a man may as well say 
a round square, a silent noise, as a spiritual body ; these 
expressions would be contradictions in terms, if found 
any where but in inspired writings, in which are many 
mysteries, and, as St. Peter says,* “ things hard to be 
understood 

65. But Mobamed was so far from making all the hap- 

piness of a future life to consist of low corporeal enjoy- 
ments, that the highest pleasure and reward of the foithfttl 
was to consist in the contemplation of the face of God, 
which was said to give such exquisite delight, that in 
respect thereof all the other pleasures of paradise will be 
forgotten and lightly esteemed, f However, I think an 
impartial judge would not say that this was more to be 
condemned for sensuality than the account which describes 
the mansions of the blessed as a glorious and magnificent 
city, built of gold and precious stones, with twelve gates, 
through the streets of which there runs a river of water of 
life, with trees which bear twelve sorts of fruits, and leaves 
of a healing virtue ; and which in another place describes 
the blessed as eating and drinking at the table of their Sa- 
viour.]: The reader will please to understand that I mean 

to cast no adverse reflection on these figurative accounts, 
but only to observe, that it is very absurd and unjust to 
approve the oue, the Christian, and to condemn the other, 
the Mohamedan. If he wish to know how the first fathers 
of the church considered them, he may apply to Irseneus, 
who describes the bunches of grapes, in the time of the 
Millenium, as crying to the faithful to come and eat them. 

66. Though Mohamed admits the families and wives 
of the faithful to accompany them to paradise, the latter 
are described as the most chaste and virtuous, and devoid 
of those passions which give so much offence to the pa- 
trons of monastic institutions. In short, all the expres- 
sions respecting a sensual paradise, about which they 

* Second Epiitle, chap. iii. ver. 16. 

+ Sale's Prel. Dis., sect. iv. p. 133. 

J Rev. xxi. 10, &c., and xxii. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 29, 30, &c. 
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